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| TO 
THE-RIGHT REVEREND 
FATHER IN GOD 


THOMAS 
LORD BISHOP OF ELV. 


MY LORD, 


S I am encouraged to print 

the following diſcourſe by 
the favourable notice, which you 
were pleaſed to take of it, in your 
moſt excellent charge to your 
clergy, before whom J delivered 
it; this alone might be a ſufficient 


reaſon for me to beg, that I may 
have 


. 


DEDICATION: 


have the honour of ſending it 
abroad under your Lordſhip's 
patronage. But I had another 
reaſon for deſiring to addreſs my- 
ſelf to your Lordſhip upon this 
occaſion : it would be, I thought, 
the moſt. public, and therefore the 
beſt, opportunity of teſtifying my 
juſt ſenſe of the many and ſignal 
inſtances of goodneſs and genero- 
ſity, which I have received from 
your Lordſhip. The favours, which 
you have been pleaſed to confer 
upon me, are great indeed in them- 
ſelves, and may juſtly claim the 
molt ſincere acknowledgments and 
the beſt returns of gratitude, that 
I am able to make: but the grace- 


ful 


1 
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ful manner, in which they. were 
conferred, has doubled the value 


of them. Your Lordſhip's noble 


and. truly chriſtian ſpirit has in 
this reſpect, as in many others, 
moſt eminently diſtinguiſhed you 
from the reſt of the world, by en- 
gaging you to. ſeek for opportu- 
nities of exerciſing your bounty, 
and to prevent, not only the ſo- 
licitations, but even the wiſhes of 
thoſe, who ſtand in need of your 
protection and aſſiſtance. That 
they may long be bleſſed with ſuch 
a patron and friend, as they are 
ſure of finding in your Lordſhip, 
and that you may long enjoy all 
the happineſs, which providence 

can 


DEDICATION. 
can beſtow upon one of its beſt 
and moſt faithful inſtruments in 
doing good; 1s, my Lord, the 
conſtant and devouteſt with of 


Your Lordſhip's moſt obliged 


and molt dutiful ſervant 


THOMAS RUTHERFORTH. 


ST. Jonxs Co. 
SEPT. XV111. 
 MDCCL1. 


THE 
CREDIBILITY of MIRACLES 
DEFENDED. 
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JOHN XX. 3oF3r. 


MANY OTHER SIGNS TRULY DID JESUS 
IN THE PRESENCE OF HIS DISCIPLES, 
WHICH ARE NOT WRITTEN IN THIS 
BOOK : BUT THESE ARE WRITTEN, 

THAT | YE MIGHT BELIEVE, THAT 

JESUS CHRIST IS THE SON OF GOD. 


H E facred hiſtorian hath here informed us 
with what view he recorded the miracles 
of Chriſt : he deſigned to convince his readers, 
that the perſon, who could do ſuch mighty works, 
muſt have a commiſſion from God, to teach his 
will to mankind. And the defenders of chriſtianity 
have always imagined, that the miracles, which 
are related m the new teſtament, and are there 
ſaid to have been wrought by Chriſt and his apo- 
ſtles, may be urged as an undeniable evidence in 
favour of our religion; provided they can make 
it appear, that the reality of them is evinced by 
ſuch teſtimony, as would be ſufficient to eſtabliſh 
the truth of any matter of fa&, beyond all con- 
tradiction. | 
A But 


I 
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But the ſtate of this queſtion hath been lately 
much altered. Inſtead of being called upon to 
clear up the teſtimony, which ſupports the mira- 
cles of Chriſt and his apoſtles ; we are now chal- 
lenged to ſhew, that any teſtimony whatſoever 
can be ſufficient to prove the truth of theſe, or of 
any other miracles, 

&« 2 A miracle, we are told, is a violation of the 
e laws of nature: for nothing is eſteemed a mi- 
< racle, if it ever happens in the common courſe 
of things. And conſequently ; fince a firm and 
* unalterable experience hath eſtabliſhed thoſe 
«laws; there muſt be a firm and unalterable ex- 
* perience againſt every miraculous event. But in 
*. the judgments, which we paſs upon matters of 
te fact, ſuch an experience as this amounts to a full 
«and direct proof. We have therefore, from the 


* nature of the fact, a full and direct proof againſt 


* the exiſtence of any miracle. If then a miracle, 
« with ſuch a proof againſt it, can be rendered 
* credible ; it muſt be by an oppoſite proof, which 
e is ſuperiour. Therefore no proof from report 
© can evince the exiſtence of a miracle; unleſs it 
te over-balances the oppoſite proof from the nature 
* of the fact: or, no teſtimony can be ſufficient to 
© eſtabliſh the belief of a miracle; unleſs the falſ- 
* hood of the teſtimony would be more miracu- 
* lous, than the event, which it endeavours to 
*« eſtabliſh,” 

The 


* Hume's Philoſ, Eſſays pag. 37 3 =» 207, 
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MIRACLES DEFENDED; 3 
The confidence, with which this difficulty 1s 
urged againſt the belief of the goſpel, hath made 
it our duty to examine into the merits of it, I in- 
tend therefore, in the following diſcourſe, to em- 
ploy your thoughts upon this ſubject, by laying 
before you ſome obſervations upon the meaſures 
of credibility, which will aſſiſt us in ſhewing, that 
this argument is inconcluſive, and that no ſuper- 
natural degree of teſtimony is neceſſarily required to 
prove the exiſtence of a miracle. 
Where we have no knowledge or certainty of 
a fact, by having been eye- witneſſes of it; the 
meaſures of credibility, made uſe of to form a 
judgment upon the truth or falſhood of it, are the 
conformity or conſiſtency of it with our expe- 
cience; the conformity or conſiſtency of it with 
our knowledge in general; and the teſtimony of 
other men, who vouch the evidence of their 


ſenſes. | 


Matters of fact have three different degrees of 
credibility, in the nature of the thing, ariſing from 
their conformity or conſiſtency with our expe- 
rience. 

Firſt; there are ſome events, which we have 
always found to be brought about ſteadily and 
conſtantly, at ſtated times, and in certain places, 
without the leaſt irregularity or exception. The 
exiſtence of theſe events is taken for granted; we 
aſſure ourſelves upon the evidence of ſuch an uni- 
form experience, that they will happen at the uſual 
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4 THE CREDIBILITY OF 
time and place, without requiring any teſtimony 
to prove it. We never think of diſputing whether 
the ſun will riſe to morrow morning, or of diſbe- 
lieving, that the tide came in yeſterday, The exact 
likeneſs between theſe facts and others, which we 
have ſeen and known to be true, induces us to ad- 
mit them without any heſitation : we take them 
for truth, becauſe they have, in all reſpects, a full 
and perfect reſemblance of it. 

Secondly; ſome events have a leſs exact and leſs 
ſtriking likeneſs of the truth; we find them con- 


formable to our experience in moſt reſpects, but 


not in all. It is moſt agreeable to what hath com- 
monly been obſerved to happen, that, in England, 
there ſhould be froſt in ſome particular week of 
december, and thunder in ſome particular week 
of june. The general reſemblance of the truth, which 
we find in events of this fort, makes us think them 
likely to be true, and inclines us to believe them. 
But becauſe they have been ſometimes known to 
fail, and are therefore in ſome points unlike the truth; 
the credibility, which they have, in the nature of 
the thing, does not amount to a full proof of 
their exiſtence. When we have had no opportu- 
nity of obſerving them ourſelves, and cannot aſcer- 
tain their exiſtence by the evidence of our own 
ſenſes; we are ready to believe, upon the evidence 
of our former experience, that they have happened: 


but our belief is never fo fixed as to be raiſed to 
any 
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any degree of aſſurance or confidence without the 
help of teſtimony. 

Thirdly ; in reſpect of ſome events we have 
equal experience both ways; and in reſpect of ſome 
others we have no experience either way. That 
it ſhould thunder on a man's right hand, is not 
more conformable to our experience than that it 
ſhould thunder on his left. That there lived in 


Rome ſuch a man as Julius Cæſar; that he was a 


general, and won a battle againſt another called 
Pompey; are facts, about which we have no ex- 
perience at all. Such events as theſe are looked 
upon to be credible in themſelves, omy becauſe 
they furniſh no cauſe of doubt from the nature of 
the thing. They might perhaps with more pro- 
priety be called indifferent in themſelves : becauſe, 
as, from the nature of the thing, they furniſh no 
cauſe of doubt, ſo neither do they furniſh any 
cauſe of belief, But whether we call them credible 
or indifferent; they are confeſſedly capable of be- 
ing proved by a fair teſtimony. 

Theſe are the degrees of credibility, which ariſe 
from the conformity or conſiſtency of an event 
with our experience: and we ſhall find upon en- 
quiry, that the ſame degrees of credibility ariſe from 
its conformity or conſiſtency with our knowledge. 
For the credibility of events is indeed nothing 
more than their likeneſs to the truth. Whenever 


therefore we find them ſtamped with this image, 
it 


» Lock's Eſſay, B. iv, C,xv1. $8. 
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it gives them a currency: whether the truth, 
whoſe image they bear, is the object of expe- 
rience or the object of knowledge; whether we 
came into poſſeſſion of it by the immediate per- 
ception of our ſenſes, or by 8 and conclu- 
ſions of reaſon. 

Firſt; ſome facts have in all reſpects an exact 
conformity with our knowledge: ſuch as theſe 
are admitted for true, upon the credit of their full 
and perfe& reſemblance of the truth, without any 
teſtimony to vouch for them, When by the help 
of obſervations, and by reaſoning upon ſuch gene- 
ral concluſions as are deducible from them, we 
have demonſtrated, that the moon is retained in its 
orbit by the force of gravity ; the reſemblance, 
which we find, in all points, between. the motion 
of the moon round the earth, and the motions of 
the ſatellites round jupiter, determines us to believe, 
with an aſſurance little inferiour to certainty, that 
theſe bodies are likewiſe retained in their reſpec- 
tive orbits by the fame force of gravity. 

Secondly ; when a fact is conformable to our 
knowledge in moſt reſpects, but not in all; its 
likeneſs to the truth makes it credible, and inclines 
us to believe it, The want of a more exact and 
minute likeneſs may, if we conſider only the na- 
ture of the fact, leave ſome room to doubt of its 
exiſtence: but the report of credible witneſſes never 
fails to over-rule this doubt and to eſtabliſh the 
belief of it. Whatever probability we may have 

from 
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from experience, that there will be froſt, in England, 

in ſome particular week of december, and thun- 
der in ſome particular week of june; we have the 
fame probability from our knowledge of the globe, 
that, in the oppoſite ſouthern latitude, there will be 
froſt in ſome particular week of june, and thunder 
in ſome particular week of december. One of 
theſe facts is made credible by its conformity with 
our experience, and the other by its conformity 
with our knowledge; both of them are ſo far 
credible in themſelves, that they may eafily be 
eſtabliſhed by teſtimony ; and neither of them can 
be effectually eſtabliſhed without it. 

Thirdly; ſome events may happen either way, 
and yet be equally conformable to our know- 
ledge; others are ſo far conſiſtent with it, that they 
may be true, without contradicting any other truth, 
that we are certain of. Such events as theſe, being 
indifferent or credible in themſelves, on account of 
their conformity or conſiſtency with our know- 
ledge, furniſh no cauſe of doubt from the nature 
of the thing, and are therefore capable of being 
proved by a fair teſtimony, When a man plays, 
with an equal chance againſt him; his winning 
or his loſing are equally conformable with our 
knowledge in the doctrine of chances. The planet 
mars may have a ſatellite conſiſtently with all our 
knowledge of the cauſes, which govern the ſyſtem 
of the world. Neither of theſe facts have ſuch a 
credibility in themſelves as can determine us rather 

to 
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to believe, than to doubt of them : but both of Y 
them are ſo far credible in the nature of the thing, 2 
from their conformity or conſiſtency with our 7 
knowledge, that a fair teſtimony would prove in 
one inſtance, that the player hath loſt, and in the 
other, that mars hath a ſatellite. _ 

Perhaps it may be ſaid, that we cannot come at 
any certainty or knowledge of the real exiſtence of 
facts, but from the evidence of our ſenſes ; that know- 

| ledge or experience of facts muſt therefore be only 
different names for the ſame thing; and conſequently 
that conformity with knowledge is not a diſtinct 

meaſure of credibility from conformity with expe- _ 
rience. It muſt indeed be allowed, that all our 
reaſonings, about the laws and order of nature, will 
be precarious and fantaſtical, unleſs they proceed 
upon.experiments and obſervation. But when we 
have thus gained ſome footing, or ground, as it 
were, to ſtand upon; our reaſon can ſurvey from 
thence many parts of nature, which our ſenſes 
were unable to diſcover. Suppoſe we have deter- 
mined, by obſervations, the proportion between the 
reſpective diſtances of the planets from the ſun, 
and the periodical times, in which they deſcribe 
their orbits: our experience of facts ſtops here; 
but our knowledge of them reaches farther. Our 
reaſon, proceeding upon theſe informations of ſenſe, 
demonſtrates the law of that force, which conti- 
nually urges the planets towards the ſun, Thus 
we arrive at a certain knowledge of this latter fact, 
though 


by 
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though the former only hath been, or indeed can be, 
the object of experience, But, when I diſtinguiſh 
between experience and knowledge, I would not 
be underſtood to mean, that they differ any other- 
wiſe, than as the part differs from the whole. 
Every certain perception of the truth, whether we 
obtain it by our reaſon or our ſenſes, is knowledge. 
All our experience therefore muſt be allowed to 
be knowledge. But then I would contend, that 
all our knowledge is not experience. For as ſome 
truths, relating to real exiſtence, are perceived im- 
mediately by our ſenſes; ſo there are others, which 
we diſcover by induction and concluſions of rea- 
fon. And fince the reſemblance of truth is the in- 
ducement of probability, upon which we admit 
facts to be true; confot mity with experience is 
planely too ſcanty a meaſure of credibility ; be- 


_ cauſe experience is not the only way of diſcover- 


ing truth, | | 

I defigned, by the foregoing obſervations, to 
eſtabliſh theſe two concluſions; — Firſt ; that events 
are made as credible, in the nature of the thing, 
by their conformity or conſiſtency with our know- 
ledge, as they are by their conformity or conſi- 
ſtency with our experience; — And ſecondly ; that, 
when events, which are conformable to our know- 
ledge or conſiſtent with it, are ſupported by a fair 
teſtimony, our afſent to them is well-grounded. 

Allow us the truth of theſe two concluſions, 
which we have proved already; and allow us be- 
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10 THE CREDIBILITY OF 
fides, what we can prove, if you deny it, that we have 
a demonſtrative knowledge. of the exiſtence, the 
power, the wiſdom, and the goodneſs of God; and by 
the help of theſe principles, we ſhall be able to un- 
ravel all the fallacy of your argument, and to ſhew: 
you, that miracles do not require any ſupernatural. 
degree of teſtimony to eſtabliſh our belief of them. 

A firm and invariable experience amounts, you 
fay, to a full and direct proof. — But no event, 
for ſo your argument proceeds, can be called a 
miracle, unleſs there is a firm and invariable expe- 
rience againſt it. From hence you conclude, that 
we muſt have, in the nature of the fact, a full 
and direct proof againſt the exiſtence of every 
miracle. — The whole ſtreſs of your argument 
reſts upon theſe two fundamenral principles, and: 

upon this concluſion, which you deduce from. 

them. Let us therefore enquire into the truth of 
your principles, and conſider how well they will 
eſtabliſh your concluſion. 

A firm and invariable experience amounts to a 


full proof; — You would have done well to in- 


form us what it is, which ſuch an experience 
proves in fo deciſive a manner. You may have 
obſerved the ordinary courſe of nature, with dili- 
gence and exactneſs, and may have diſcovered what 
ſort of events are produced, ſteadily and conſtantly, 
in the uſual train of cauſes and effects. From 
hence you may determine, with the higheſt proba- 
bility, that no events, which are repugnant to 

theſe, 
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theſe, can be produced by the ſame cauſes operat- 
ing in the ſame manner, or by the ordinary powers 
of nature, which are the objects of your expe- 
rience, But your proof from experience can go no 
farther, When you have obſerved what events are, 
conſtantly and uniformly, brought about by the 
operation of thoſe laws, which the author of na- 
cure originally eſtabliſhed ; by the qualities, which 
he impreſſed upon matter ; or by the powers, which 
he beſtowed upon his creatures; you have then 
acquired a firm and invariable experience. But ſuch 
an experience will never prove, that no events, 
which are repugnant to theſe, can be brought 
about by the immediate interpoſition of him, who 
eſtabliſhed theſe laws, and can over-rule them; 
who impreſſed theſe qualities, and can ſuſpend their 
operations; who beſtowed theſe powers, and can 
either control ot augment them. For the force of 
an argument, deduced ſrom experience, can extend 
no farther, than the experience extends, from 
whence you deduce it. Your experience of the 
ordinary powers of nature may be a decifive proof, 
in-reſpe& of thoſe powers, which are the imme- 
diate objects of it: but it can be no proof at all, 
in reſpect of a power fuperiour to nature, which 
is not the immediate object of experience, but of 
demonſtrative knowledge. 

Your other fundamental principle is, — That no 
event can be looked upon as a miracle, unleſs there is 
a firm and unalterable experience againſt it. — 

; R 2 The 
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The expreſſion here is vague. and indeterminate; 
and we may perhaps miſtake your meaning, un- 
leſs we aſcertain it, by looking back to the firſt, 
principles, from whence this poſition is inferred. 
You define a miracle to be a violation of the laws 
of nature; and, becauſe a firm and unalterable ex- 
perience hath eſtabliſhed thoſe laws, you infer, that 
there muſt be ſuch an experience againſt every 
miraculous. event. You have here ſhewn evident- 
ly, that the experience, upon which we eſtabliſh 
our notions of the laws of nature, is repugnant to 
every miraculous event; or, that every miracle is 


inconſiſtent with our experience of the common 


and viſible train of cauſes and effects. But we muſt 
caution you, when you apply this inference, not 


to confound experience with knowledge, or the 
common courſe and laws of nature with the power 


of him, who is the father of nature, and eſtabliſh. 
ed its laws. You may certainly infer, from your 
definition of a miracle, that no event can be called 
by this name, unleſs it is inconſiſtent with our 
experience of the common courſe of nature. But 
the ſame definition will not juſtify the only infe- 
rence, which can ſerve your purpoſe ; you cannot 
infer from it, that every miracle is inconſiſtent 
with our knowledge of the power of God. 

We have now examined your fundamental prin- 
ciples ſeparately, and have ſeen how far they are 
true: let us next conſider them together, and try 
what concluſion will come out from them. Sup- 
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poſe then your argument to be thus ſtated. — 
A firm and unalterable experience of the common 
courſe of nature is a full and direct proof, that no 
event, which is inconſiſtent with it, can be brought 
about by any power, which is the object of our 
knowledge, or which we know of — But we have 
a conſtant and unalterable experience of the com- 
mon coufﬀe of nature to oppoſe. to every miraculous 
event, — Your regular concluſion from hence. 
would be, that we have a full and direct proof, 
againſt the likelihood or poſſibility of bringing about 
a miraculous event by any power, which is the ob- 
ject of our knowledge. — But ſuch. a concluſion, 
though it is regularly deduced from the principles 
laid down, is not true: becauſe one of the principles, 
from whence you deduce it, is falſe. A firm and 
unalterable experience of the common courſe of na- 
ture is indeed a direct proof, that no event, which 
is inconſiſtent with the uſual train of cauſes and 
effects, can be brought about. by any. of the ordi- 
nary powers of nature, which are the objects of this 
experience, But we have already ſhewn you, that 
the ſame experience is no proof at all, againſt the 
likelihood. or poſſibility of bringing about ſuch an 
event by a power, which is ſuperiour to the com- 
mon courſe of nature, a power, which we can de- 
monſtrate to exiſt, and which is conſequently the 

object of our knowledge. 
Let us try whether your concluſion will ſuc- 
ceed better, if the principles, from which you de- 
duce. 
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duce it, are ſtated in another manner. A firm 

and invariable experience of the common courſe 
of nature- is a full and dire& proof, that no event, 
which is inconfiſtent with it, can be produced by 
the ordinary powers of nature, which are the ob- 
jects of this experience. — But every miraculous 
event is inconſiſtent with our knowledge of all the 
powers, that exiſt, — The logicians would tell you, 
that no regular concluſion can be drawn from 
theſe premiſes; becauſe your ſyllogiſm will have 
four terms in it. And common ſenſe will tell you, 

that no true concluſion can be drawn from them; 
becauſe one of them is falſe. We allow indeed, that 
every miracle muſt, from the notion of it, be in- 
conſiſtent with our experience of the common 


- courſe of nature: but you have not proved, and 


we think you cannot prove, that it muſt likewiſe, 
from the notion of it, be inconſiſtent with our de- 
monſtrative knowledge of the power of God. 
There is {till this third ſhape, in which your 
argument may be ſtated. — A firm and unalter- 
able experience of the common courſe of nature is 
a full and direct proof, that no event, which is in- 
conſiſtent with it, can be produced by the ordinary 
powers of nature, which are the objects of this 


experience. — But every miraculous event muft, 


from the notion of it, be inconſiſtent with our ex- 
perience of the common courſe of nature, — 
We grant, that your premiſes are true, when 
they are thus ſtated, But if you would conclude, 

— that 
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— that we have a full and direct proof, againſt the 


production of a miracle by any powers, which ate 
the objects of our knowledge; — ſuch a concluſton 
muſt be falſe; becauſe it contains more than is 
contained in the premiſes. Your premiſes relate on- 
ly to the ordinary powers of nature, which are the 
objects of experience; but your concluſion extends 
itſelf to a power, which is ſuperiour to the com- 
mon courſe of nature, and is the object of our 
knowledge. The only regular concluſion, which 
can be deduced from theſe premiſes, is, — that we 
have a full and direct proof, againſt the production 
of a miracle by any of the ordinary powers of 
nature, which are the objects of our ſenſes, or of 
common experience, — You muſt content your- 
ſelf with this concluſion: for when the principles, 
from whence you argue, are ſo explaned as to be 
true, they will juſtify no other. And this is ſuch 
a concluſion, as the defenders of chriſtianity have 
no reaſon to be afraid of. | 

In anſwering this argument, I have laid open 
the grounds of our aſſent to the exiſtence of a 
miracle. Such an event is inconſiſtent with our 


experience. of the common courſe of things, and 


would therefore be, in itſelf, incredible, and inca- 
pable of being proved by any teſtimony; if we 
knew nothing of any power exiſting in the uni- 
verſe, beſides thoſe, which are employed in carry- 
ing on the viſible train of cauſes and effects. But 


knowledge reaches farther than experience: reaſon 
leads 
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leads us on from thoſe powers, which are the. 
objects of ſenſe, to another, which is ſuperiour to 
them, to the power of .him, who, as he at firſt 
eſtabliſhed the laws, and ſettled the courſe of what 
we commonly mean by the word nature, can 
therefore, when he pleaſes, ſuſpend or over-rule 
them. The exiſtence of a miracle hath a general 
conformity or conſiſtency with our knowledge of 
ſuch a power : and this conformity or conſiſtency 
with our knowledge gives it credibility enough, in 
the nature of the thing, to render it capable of be- 
ing proved by a fair teſtimony. 

From hence it appears, that when we reject any 
miraculous event as ſpurious, which comes to us 
well atteſted; our reaſon for this conduct either is 
not, or ought not to be, any pretended proof againſt 
it, from the general nature of all miracles. For 
a miracle, conſidered merely as a ſupernatural 
change in the common courſe: of things, is con- 
ſiſtent with our knowledge of God's power : and 
no events, which are conſiſtent with our knowledge, 
furniſh any cauſe of doubt or ſuſpicion about their 
exiſtence, and much leſs any preſumption or proof 
againſt it, from the nature of the thing, And yet 
we reject the miracles and prodigies, which we find 
related in pagan hiſtories, and popiſh legends; not- 
withſtanding ſome of them are ſupported by ſuch a 
teſtimony, as might, if we were to give ourſelves the 
trouble of examining it, be found unexceptionable in 


itſelf, or ſufficient, at leaſt, to eſtabliſh the truth of 
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any common matter of fact, Upon what grounds 


then, it may be aſked, can we juſtify our re- 


jecting theſe miracles; if there is no preſumption 
againſt them, from the nature of miracles in gene- 
ral, and we either do not examine the teſtimony, 
which ſupports them, or find no exceptions againſt 
it, when we do? They, who make this enquiry, 
might, if they attended to the matter, find a third 
reaſon for rejecting many particular miracles, be- 
ſides the two, which are here ſuggeſted. Though 
we have no objections, from the nature of the 
thing, that can be urged with any force againſt 
miracles in general; yet there are frequently ſuch 
circumſtances appear in the relation of particular 
miracles, as will afford unanſwerable objections to 
the truth of them. If the circumſtances of any 
particular miracle do either directly, or by neceſſary 
conſequence, exclude the power of every being, who 
can change the common courſe of things; ſuch a 
miracle, not from the general nature of all mira- 
cles, but from its own particular circumſtances, 
becomes inconſiſtent with our knowledge, and 
incapable of being proved by any teſtimony what- 
ever. x 
« Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus reports, that in 

ce the war between the Romans and the Latins, the 
« Gods Caſtor and Pollux appeared viſibly on 
ce white horſes, and fought on the fide of the 
Romans; who by their aſſiſtance gained a com- 
| C plete 

© Middleton's free Enquiry pag. 218. 
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e plete victory. It is not any defect in the teſti- 
mony, when, applyed to the miracle, which deter- 
mines us to reject it; whilſt, upon the authority 
of the ſame teſtimony, we admit the battle and 
the victory : for we reject the miracle, either with- 
out enquiring at all into the teſtimony, by which 
it is ſupported; or, if upon enquiry, we ſhould 
find few or no objections againſt the teſtimony, 
yet we ſhould ſtill reje& it. Neither can we reaſon- 
ably be determined in this caſe by any general 
preſumption or proof, from the nature of the thing, 
againſt the exiſtence of all miracles : for miracles 
have been ſhewn to be, in themſelves, as conſiſtent 
with our knowledge, and conſequently as credible, 
as many other matters of fact. But the particular 
miracle in queſtion is attended with a circum- 
ſtance, which directly excludes the power of God 
from being concerned in the production of it. 
Caſtor and Pollux have not, that we know of, any 
power of changing the ſettled courſe of things: 
and for want of ſuch a power in the principal 
agents, the fact, as it is related, is inconſiſtent with 
our knowledge, and incapable of being proved by 
any degree of human teſtimony. 

The like exception runs through almoſt all the 
pagan miracles, And if in any inſtances we believe 


what is reported of their oracles ; we muſt firſt 
have rendered theſe facts conſiſtent with our know-. 
ledge, by finding out ſuch reaſons, as may perſuade 


us, that the great deceiver of mankind, though he 
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MIRACLES DEFENDED. 19 
is ſubject to the power of God, who can at any 
time ſay to him; — Hitherto ſhalt thou go and no 
farther,—hath yet a power, when he is permitted to 
uſe it, of changing the common courſe of things, 
and of producing ſuch events, as could not have 
been produced by any of the viſible powers of na- 
ture, which are the objects of our experience. 

Many of the popiſh miracles are rendered in- 
credible, in the fame manner, by having ſome 
circumſtance connected with them, which direct- 
ly exeludes the power of God. When the miracles, 


pretended to be wrought at the tomb of Abbe 


Paris, are found to have been effectually ſuppreſſ- 
ed, only by walling up that part of the ghurch, 
where the tomb of the faint, who was ſuppoſed to 
work them, was placed* ; this circumſtance can- 
not de reconciled with our knowledge of God's 
power : for his purpoſes, we are ſure, could not 
have been defeated by building a wall. 

Many more of theſe legendary miracles are at- 
tended with ſuch circumſtances, as exclude the 
power of God, by neceſſary conſequence, from 
the production of them. When a ſet of men 
have nothing elſe to recommend them, beſides 
their having devoted themſelves to ſuch a way of 
life, as planely defeats the end, for which they and 
all mankind were ſent into the world, by making 
them always uſeleſs, and commonly burdenſom 
to ſociety: if they ſhould pretend, that God in- 

C 2 ter poſes 


* Obſervations on St. Paul's Converſion. pag. 64, 65. 
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terpoſes in their favour, and works miracles to 
eſtabliſh. their credit; a better teſtimony, than the 
monks can, for the moſt part, produce in ſupport 
of their legends, would not determine a wiſe man 
to believe them. Such an e would be 
repugnant to our knowledge of the wiſdom and 
goodneſs of God, who contrives all his works with 
a view to the general happineſs, and ſuffers ne part 
of the world to be idle; but requires, as far as rea- 
ſon can teach us his will, that men and brutes, and 
creatures of what condition ſoever, ſhould each, in 
their proper ſtation, concur with him in labouring 
to promote the fume important end. But where 
the wiſdom and goodneſs of God are thus planely 
excluded, no teſtimony can convince us, that his 
power was concerned. | 
The truth is; if we ſtudy to avoid, as ; much as 
may be, the trouble of examining the ſeveral po- 
piſh miracles diſtinctly, and indolently pleaſe our- 
ſelves with any thing, which promiſes to confute 
them all at once; we ſhall be eafily led to take 
part with thoſe, who under the ſpecious pretence 
of defending the proteſtant religion, would un- 
ſettle the foundations of chriſtianity itſelf, and to 
maintain, as they do, that there is ſuch a proof or 
preſumption, from the nature of the thing, againſt 
all miracles in general, as will make we know not 
what degree of teſtimony neceſſary to . eſtabliſh 
them, Whereas, if we would contend, as with 
reaſon. we may, that the popiſh miracles, which 
are 
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are beſt atteſted, are each of them connected we 
ſome ſuch circumſtances, as render it either di- 

rectly, or by neceſſary conſequence; inconſiſtent 
with our knowledge of God's power; we. Gould 
then be able both to Sales ourſelves as Peeters 


9 


us A 1 of our faith i in the miracles of; Chriſt 
and his apoſtles. For enough hath, I 1 — Lis 


ſaid to make it appear; that, whatever becomes of 
theſe legendary fables, when they are confuted by 
arguments deduced: from the particular circum- 


ſtances of each of them; yet miracles, conlidered 


merely as changes in the common courſe of na- 


ture, are ſo far conſiſtent with our knowledge of 
God's power, as to furniſh no cauſe of doubt from 
the nature of the thing : and that conſequently, 
when they are attended with none of thoſe cir- 
cumſtances, which either directly, or by neceſſary 
conſequence exclude his power ; more eſpecially 
if the end, propoſed by them, is conformable to 
our notions of his wiſdom and goodneſs; a fair 
teſtimony, though it is not a ſupernatural one, 
will be ſufficient, not only to fix our aſſent, but 

to raiſe it likewiſe into aſſurance and confidence. 
It is not my buſineſs at preſent to enquire what 
preciſe degree of teſtimony is requiſite for this 
purpoſe, All that I propoſed was, to bring the 
queſtion concerning miracles back to the old ftate 
of it, by ſhewing, that there is no proot or pre- 
ſumption, from the general nature of ſuch events, 
againſt 
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22 THE CREDIBILITY &e: 
againſt the exiſtence of them. And if this hath 
been ſhewn effectually, the enquiry, in which we 
are principally concerned, is, whether the miracles 
of Chrift and his apoſtles are ſupported by ſuch a 
teſtimony, as would be ſufficient to eſtabliſh the 
truth of any matter of fact, beyond all contradic- 
tion. But this queſtion hath been ſo well examined, 
and fo judiciouſly ſettled already, by much more 
able hands than mine; that, if either my ſubject 
would lead me, or your patience would allow me, 
yet their labours have rendered it needleſs, to 
ſpend any time in enlarging upon it. 
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